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ABSTRACT 

The future of gifted education is discussed in this 
symposium report, which contains the edited presentations of six 
national consultants and the ensuing discussion among the panelists. 
The consultants addressed the significance of a report of the U.S. 
Departir^nt of Education entitled "National Excellence: A Case for 
Developing Americans Talent." The commentaries focus on implications 
for gifted education in the nation and also in the state of Texas. 
Carolyn Callahan addressed the implications of the report to program 
evaluation and student assessment, while Blandina Cardenas-Ramirez 
discussed the relationship of cultural diversity issues to the 
report. Sandra Kaplan addressed the implications of the report for 
curriculum, and Harry Passow discussed the impact of the national 
report on higher-level learning opportunities for gifted learners. 
Elinor Ruth Smith addressed the report*s provisions for advanced 
learning opportunities for economically disadvantaged children, while 
Robert Sternberg discussed thinking styles . (SW) 
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FOREWORD 



Two years ago, Commissioner of Education, Dr. Lionel R. Meno presented us with a knotty prob- 
lem. At the Texas Education Agency/Texas Association for the Gifted /Talented Parent Conference, 
the Commissioner noted that educators in other fields were looking to those of us in gifted educa- 
tion to assist them in infusing critical thinking, problem solving, and independent studies in programs 
for all students. If that happened, he said, many of the things that we do with gifted students would 
occur in the general classroom. Our job was to address the question of what to do in gifted programs 
that is distinctive when what we have traditionally done is provided to all students. This was a tough 
question, and most of us have not had the energy to deal with it. But circumstances have provided 
us with the perfect opportunity to explore that issue. 

National Excellence: A Case for Developing America's Talent was the first report on gifted education is- 
sued by the United States Department of Education since 1972. The report provided a good place 
to start a discussion on future services to talented leamers. Rather than having those discussions in 
isolation, the report suggested that this was a conversation that should involve everyone who would 
make the necessary changes. That meant that campuses needed to collaborate with universities, 
central office staff, regional education service centers (ESCs), and the Agency to assure that we 
worked in concert to meet a common purpose - the development of services equal to the highest as- 
pirations of our students. 

If those conversations were to lead to meaningful action, we had to begin with a plan, and the need 
for a plan brought us to the symposium on February 2i-22, 1994. One of the majc. complaints that 
I had heard from my colleagues was that we didn't have the time to address issues in depth, nor did 
we have the time to plan for what we really wanted to do. We wanted symposium participants to 
have two uninterrupted days to focus on the knotty problem of the future of gifted education. 

This symposium was our opportunity to develop a vision of what high level learning opportunities 
could be for highly talented students, to analyze what it would take to implement that vision, and 
to determine which entities could support and assist in the achievement of those goals. The Divi- 
sion of Gifted/Talented Education asked each education service center to develop a plan for its re- 
gion that would assist campuses and districts in meeting their goals for the future. We invited all 
other teams attending the symposium to do the same. Our division wanted to use the plans to as- 
sist us in changing our services so that they would support the efforts of everyone involved in gifted 
education. We wanted campuses, districts, universities, associations, ESCs, and the state to work 
together to assure that the best job would be done for Texas' students. 

Our previous conferences have focused on specific classroom options that could be used to enhance 
existing assessments and services to gifted students. This meeting was different. The sessions — be- 
ginning with the panel discussions, continuing with break-out sessions, and closing with a question 
and answer session — were meant to be thought-provoking, to generate debate, and to get the in- 
tellectual juices flowing. Some of the participants sighed a little at their assignment, just as students 
do at the start of an intensive and challenging project. However, at the end of the two days, our 
participants felt a sense of satisfaction that came from a job well done. 
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While the outcome of the meeting was a plan for future sendees for gifted learners, the symposium be- 
gan, like all good projects, with research. Participants read several scholarly articles prior to the sympo- 
sium. Besides the articles, the sessions, and discussions with other educators, some of today's leading 
figures in education were available for participants to interact with at their leisure. National experts as- 
sisted us in putting things in perspective, in flushing out some of the implications of National Excellence, 
and in cautioning us about some of thef pitfalls we might face. They shared their expertise with us so that 
we could plan for services that are challenging and appropriate options for advanced students. 

This issue of Update on Gifted Education provides a copy of the 15 minute presentations delivered on 
the first morning of the symposium by each of our six invited experts as well as the spirited discussion 
that followed. It is the hope of the staff at the Division of Gifted /Talented Education that you will expe- 
rience some of the same excitement we felt at the opportunity to learn and interact with such a distin- 
guished group, 

Evelyn Levsky Hiatt 
Director 

Division of Gifted /Talented Education 
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INTRODUCTION 



Webster says that in ancient Greece the symposium was an entertainment that was characterized by drink- 
ing, music, and intelligent discussion. Although the time that separates us from the ancient Greeks has 
altered the character of modem-day gatherings, the symposium sponsored by the Division of Gifted/ 
Talented Education on February 21-22, 1994, shared all the attributes of the ancient scholarly meetings. 
Participants drank plenty of beverages, and enjoyed the music of stimulating conversation with compan- 
ions of shared interests as well as intelligent discussion with some of the most respected experts in edu- 
cation. 

Stimulated by a charge from the National Excellence report to initiate discussions on future services for 
gifted learners, the symposium on Future Directions for the Education of Gifted Learners sought to pro- 
vide a setting for scholars, practitioners, and laypersons to interact with one another in order to formu- 
late a vision and strategies for advanced learning opportunities in Texas. Invited participants included 
regional planning teams from each of the 20 education service centers, as well as teams from the Partner- 
ship Schools, professional and educational organizations, and the 8 largest urban school districts in Texas. 
The teams' membership was diverse. Parents, teachers, principals, superintendents, coordinators, and 
consultants mingled with one another and planned for the future of gifted education. 

Six national consultants were invited to address the significance of the national report to their respective 
area of expertise. Dr. Carolyn Callahan, a professor at the University of Virginia addressed the implica- 
tions of the National Excellence report to program evaluation and student assessment. Dr. Callahan di- 
rects the University of Virginia Masters Degree Program in Gifted Education and the Summer Enrichment 
Program for gifted students at the University of Virginia. Additionally, Dr. Callahan serves as Associate 
Director /Site Director of the National Research Center on the Gifted and Talented. 

Dr. Blandina Cardenas-Ramirez, a professor of education at Southwest Texas State University, discussed 
the relationship of cultural diversity issues to the National Excellence report. Dr. Cardenas-Ramirez is 
Director of the Southwest Center on Values, Achievement, and Community in Education. Her prior ex- 
perience includes serving as Chief of the Children's Bureau and Commissioner of the Administration for 
Children, Youth, and Families of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. She also served a 
Presidential Appointment as Commissioner of the United States Commission on Civil Rights. 

Dr. Sandra Kaplan, an associate professor of education at the University of Southern California, addressed 
the implications of the National Excellence report for curriculum. Dr. Kaplan is co-director of Educator 
to Educator, a consulting service for teachers and program admirustrators of advanced and gifted learn- 
ers. Dr. Kaplan has served as Director of the University of California at Berkeley Gifted Program, 

Dr. Harry Passow, professor emeritus of education at Teachers College, Columbia University, discussed 
the impact of the national report on higher-level learning opportunities for gifted leamers. E)r. Passow is 
Usted in Who's Who in America, Who's Who in the East, Leaders in Education, The Worlds Who's Who 
of Authors, International Who's Who in Community Service, The Dictionary of International Biography, 
and Who's Who Honorary Society of America. His numerous awards include the National Association 
for Gifted Children Distinguished Service Award and Distinguished Scholar Award, the Council of 
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Exceptional Children's Certificate of Merit for Outstanding Contribution to the Gifted and Talented, and 
the American Educational Research Association Award for Distinguished Contributions to Curriculum 
Studies. 

Ms. Elinor Ruth Smith, an educational consultant, addressed the national report's provisions for advanced 
learning opportunities for economically disadvantaged children. Ms. Smith has experience as a teacher 
at every grade level in private and public schools, as a school administrator, as a director of gifted pro- 
grams, as manager of gifted and talented education for the California State Department of Education, and 
as an instructor in gifted education at San Diego State University and the University of California. 

Dr. Robert Sternberg, a professor of psychology at Yale University, disoossed thinking styles. Dr. Sternberg 
is Associate Director/Site Director of the National Research Center on the Gifted and Talented, and he 
serves on the Educational Advisory Board of the National Learning Foundation and the National Advi- 
sory Board of the National Association for Gifted Children. 

With such a distinguished group sharing their visions of future directions for the education of gifted learn- 
ers, there is no doubt that ^\e February 1994 symposium was as enjoyable and stimulating for its partici- 
pants as those experienced by the ancient Greeks. 

The Summer 1994 Update on Gifted Education is an edited copy of the six panel members' presentations of 
National Excellence's implications for their respective area of expertise. It also includes edited copy of the 
lively interaction among the panel members that follow^ed their initial 15-minute remarks. The intent of 
the Update is to provide the reader with an intimate glimpse of a gathering that will influence gifted edu- 
cation in Texas for many years. 

Janis K. Guerrero, Editor 
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Future Directions for the Education of 

Gifted Learners 




The Panelists' Presentations 

PARTI 

We have a very simple assignment. We are 

to spend approximately fifteen minutes each to give our views 
on the National Excellence Report as it relates to our particular 

topic. Since evaluation usually begins and ends a particular study, we will 
begin with Carolyn Callahan. 
Carolyn Callahan: I have decided to look primarily at the recommendations that were made 
in Natioml Excellence and draw for you some of the implications for assessment and evalu- 
ation from the recommendations that were made. I will speak primarily on the ones that 
1 like better or that fit evaluation better than some of the other recommendations. 

The first recommendation in the report is that we establish challenging curriculum 
standards, and a correlate to that is that we develop assessme procedures based on stan- 
dards that accurately measure the accomplishments of students performing at the high- 
est level Then the second recommendation is that we establish high level learning 
opportunities. Those two recommendations, from my perspective, probably have the 
most direct implications for assessment, evaluation, and thinking in the future. 

The first implication I noticed is that one of the missing parts of the report that this 
group must wrestle with is that you have to first come to a clear understanding of what 
challenging curriculum standards are. These standards are presented in very vague 
words, and if you are going to get into the business of assessment, you have to get much 
more specific about what words mean. One of the first tasks of this group or any group 
that is thinking in terms of the future will be to try to come to grips with the question: 
What is a highly challenging curriculum standard for highly able students? Anything that 
you do in assessment will be limited by how you define those curriculum standards. If 
they are not high enough, your assessments won't be high enough. If they are not mean- 
ingful, your assessments won't be meaningful. 
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A second implication from my 
perspective, if we set truly high curricu- 
lum standards, meaningful curriculum 
standards, is that the assessment process 
and processes currently in place will have 
to change to have meaning. It seems that 
tests like the TAAS test as criteria for 
meeting curriculum standards have no 
meaning if we start talking about truly 
high curriculum standards. 1 also don't 
interpret things like the SATs and the 
ACTs and scores on those tests as mean- 
ingful indica- 
tors of the 
achievement of 
high curricu- 
lum standards. 
You really have 
to start thinking 
in terms of 
other kinds of 
performance. 

I am re- 
minded of a 
cartoon. I don't 
know if any of 
you are familiar 
with the Frank 

and Ernest cartoons. There was a great one 
with Frank and Ernest standing next to 
each other, and Frank says to Ernest, "I 
noticed they never give a Nobel Prize for 
coloring." We don't give Nobel Prizes for 
getting high SAT scores either, although 
many high school graduates seem to b(^- 
lieve it's going to be enough to get them 
whatever it is that they want in life, which 
suggests maybe our curriculum stan- 
dards have been out of line for quite 
sometime. 




Another implication that we need to 
be concerned about is that we must find 
new ways to express high standards for 
defining what we mean by success for able 
students, and I v^TOte dowTi some questions 
we will have to start asking. What kind of 
results can we expect? What can these chil- 
dren or adults do that they would not have 
done or been expected to do without this 
curriculum that has these high standards? 
How do we expect highly able children to 
behave differently, think differently, act differ- 
ently because 
they have been 
exposed to the 
high standards 
and the high 
level learning 
opportunities? 
Tliis one I stole 
from Bob 
Sternberg, so I 
hope he wasn't 
going to say it, 
and he can deny 
he ever said it if 
he doesn't like it 
- What are the 
expert behaviors, knowledges, skills, the ex- 
pert ways of doing things that professionals 
in the disciplines hold dear to their heart 
that we can teach at the various levels that 
we w^ork with children? What kinds of as- 
sessments do we have to do to be sure thit 
we are teaching expert thinking behavior? 

The expert novice-paradigm would 
be one that I thir\k would be very useful for 
us to think about in terms of learning oppor- 
tunities in high level curriculum standards. 
1 read an article by a woman named Debby 
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Meir. She asks: "What are the habits of 
mind that we must instill in children?" Are 
these children learning as a result of the 
opportunities that are offered? What are the 
high moral standards? What are the ethical 
principles that we wish to instill in terms of 
working in any discipline? The kinds of 
decisions that people make about what they 
do with the learning that they have are also 
critical for our assessment of how success- 
ful we have been. 

I also see implications and the need 
for an accountability system that docu- 
ments a plan that we will, in fact, expose 
children to learning opportunities that are 
appropriate. It is unrealistic to expect me to 
become an expert at something I've never 
been exposed to, and yet we do that all the 
time with children. I'm interested in the fact 
that we admonish teachers to ask higher 
level questions; we admonish children to 
produce real life products or meaningful 
products; however, we never give them any 
models. We never give them any exposure 
totP » mental cognitive processes that go on 
in solving problems. We don't show them 
how to go through the process of discovery 
and inquiry. If we're going to assess at that 
level, we also have to assess whether our 
curriailar options and the instructional op- 
portunities that children have will give 
them opportunities to achieve the results. 

Another implication that I see in es- 
tablishing high levels of learning opportu- 
nities is that assessments have to go beyond 
measuring things that we call the ability to 
think or critical thinking. Thinking goes on 
in contents. And content knowledge as dis- 
crete bits of information is meaningless 
without the ability to tliink about tliem. We 



have to find ways for our assessments to 
bring those together in a meaningful way 
and to push people to start thinking in terms 
of assessing how highly competent people 
think in their disciplines. 

If we are going to be thinking in 
terms of the kinds of outcomes, or kinds of 
results, that we want for students who have 
been exposed to high level learning oppor- 
tunities, our assessment tools will need to 
incorporate assessments of how students 
construct meaning and create new ideas. 
Constructing meaning is a very important 
part of learning about a discipline - making 
it fit the way that you think, making it fit the 
way that you can understand it. We wiU 
need to assess how students raise essential 
questions in their disciplines. Do they know 
how to study a discipline and see what's 
missing from the knowledge of that disci- 
pline? Can they find cut what is important 
for the next people in that discipline to be 
thinking about or problems that need to be 
solved in that discipline? Are we teaching 
them to discover patterns and ways of ana- 
lyzing data and information? Are we teach- 
ing them ho»v to solve problems? Are we 
assessing how they do all of these things? 

We also need to look at the notion of 
how experts look at the morality or the eth- 
ics in their disciplines. We have to go be- 
yond the content area and assess the ways 
in which they make use of the knowledge 
that they have. 

We also have to start thinking in 
terms of a very subtle distinction that is now 
beginning to be made in the assessment 
field: What's the difference between quan- 
tity of knowledge and quality of knowl- 
edge? We measure a lot of quantity. How 
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much do you know about this? But when 
do we move over the lines into a different 
quality of thinking? How can we move as- 
sessments into a stage at which it is a qual- 
ity' issue as well as a quantity issue? It's not 
how many vocabulary words you know for 
the SAT but how you can use language. To 
express yourself clearly is far more impor- 
tant than knowing more words. The impor- 
tance is in the choice of words. 

Another recommendation is that we 
need to expand opportunities for economi- 
cally disadvantaged and minority students. 
That also has great implications for assess- 
ment. We need to find ways to assess and 
reward quality performance and to set high 
expectations for economically disadvan- 
taged students and for helping them meet 
those standards. We will give them oppor- 
tunities to express their achievements in 
ways that their cultures and /or their expe- 
riences allow them to show knowledge and 
learnings in ways that we have not tradi- 
tionally valued. 

The last recommendation is that we 
match world class performance. World 
class performance now has ab^'ut a thou- 
sand different meanings. We probably 
should have a whole new diesaurus on that. 
And one of the sub-recommendations is we 
examine the standards of other countries. I 
think that's an important issue. We really 
should be looking internationally to see 
what the expectations are in various cul- 
tures, but we don't need to adopt those ex- 
pectations wholeheartedly. We have to find 
what fits in terms of world class standards 
for the values, the belief systems, and the 
goals of this country, this state, this coitutiu- 
nity. But I think that in the United States we 



have been, very egocentric, self-centered, in- 
sular, not looking outward to say, "What 
are the highest possible standards that we 
could set? What can we learn from other 
countries about the way they set standards? 
What are the important outcomes?" I think 
that we can look at the ways in which they 
assess outcomes and the kinds of things that 
they do to motivate children to get deeply 
into a content area, to really think about is- 
sues within a content area, to study deeply. 
There are some models there that are really 
important. 

I guess I disagree witin the standard 
that says we should be sure that tests of in- 
ternational assessments measure at the 
highest levels. I'm not against that in prin- 
ciple, I'm against that notion as the current 
international assessments exist, because 
right now they are a series of multiple 
choice tests that are much like the other 
kinds of tests that we have been giving tra- 
ditionally. I would argue that we should 
push very hard for assessments to have the 
same qualities that I talked about for the 
kinds of assessments that I think are impor- 
tant for our gifted programs. The highest 
levels of these tests should begin to take on 
a different nature so that children can ex- 
press the ways in which they have come to 
master their disciplines. 
Harry Passow: Thank you. Blandina 

Cardenas-Ramirez will speak on cultural di- 
versity. 

Blandina Cardenas - Ramirez: Thank you. 
Dr. Passow, and thank you Carolyn for edu- 
cating us all in a very exciting way. I have 
been asked to share some of my thoughts, 
on the National Excellence as they attend to 
the issues raised by massive demographic 
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changes in our society and the cultural di- 
versity which goes along with those mas- 
sive demographic changes. I have to tell 
you that I was considerably disappointed 
with the report. It addressed issues re- 
lated to increasing learning opportunities 
for disadvantaged and minority children 
with outstanding talents in a manner 
which I considered to be fairly inadequate 
for the nation and grossly inadequate for 
Texas. When we think about the nation, we 
are talking about one-third of the children in 
the nation's public schools fitting the cat- 
egory of disadvantaged and minority chil- 
dren. So the pool of students who are of 
concern to us in the dimension of cultural 
diversity becomes much greater, and if 
one is to examine the totality of the issues 
facing us in the education of the gifted 
and talented, 1 think the needs of that par- 
ticular population group have to be far 
more central to the elements of designing 
a program for the gifted and talented. 

I think one of the reasons 1 was in- 
vited to make this presentation is because I 
tend to be provocative. Let me be a little bit 
more provocative here in the state of Texas. 
Because if for the nation that number is 
about one-third of the children and more 
than a majority for the children in all of the 
urban areas of the nation, for the State of 
Texas, we are talking about significantly 
more than one-half of the children fitting 
into the category of either minority or disad- 
vantaged. If you look at income distribu- 
tion, what we find is that about 70 percent 
of the children in our society arc living in 
homes where the combined income le\'el is 
under $50,000, which means that where you 
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have two parents, you have two parents 
working at income categories that do not 
reflect high levels of education. 

The issue for us in Texas and in the 
nation is to examine how we ensure that 
programs which identify and develop the 
talent of children throughout society deal 
with the standard that ensures that gifted 
and talented programs do not become the 
new segregation, either on the basis of eco- 
nomics or on the basis of ethnicity. If this 
occurs, and I fear that unless we are highly 
successful in all of the areas that have been 
described, the potential is there, the policy 
implications would be disastrous in Texas . 
Disastrous because surely there would be a 
reaction from the Legislature, disastrous 
because there would be challenges in court, 
but more importantly, disastrous because in 
a society like Texas —if we fail— more than 
one half of our children will be harmed. 

All Texas students will be living in a 
state characterized by what may be the most 
complex cultural and racial configuration of 
population, with the exception of California, 
in the United States. We share a common 
future, and our gifted and talented children, 
regardless of their racial or ethnic back- 
ground or their economic status, must be 
educated to find meaning in the context of 
that future. If we are to create the great sci- 
entists, the great leaders, the great educators 
out of the pool of students that you are now 
educating, they must be prepared to func- 
tion successfully within the context of cul- 
tural diversity which will define their 
futures. So my child, who is somewhat 
gifted, who is a highly privileged child, 
must be developed to function in a society 
defined by cultural pluralism and to bring 
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his gift, his ethics, his values, his approach 
to learning, within the context of that cul- 
tural diversity. 

So v^hen v^e're tlmking about plan- 
ning for the state and the education of the 
gifted and talented of the State of Texas, not 
only must our definition be far more inclusive 
and far more adapted to the demographic 
challenges in Texas, it must also be rooted in 
the vision of a Texas defined by cultural di- 
versity. Let me share v^ith you v^hat I see as 
the issue of demographic and cultural di- 
versity chal- 
lenge for Texas. 
I see basically 
three kinds of 
configurations, 
three contexts 
in which we 
have to address 
these issues. 
The first is what 
I would call the 
demographics 
of places like 
the place where 
I grew up, Del 
Rio, Texas, 

which now has about 85 percent of the stu- 
dent population Hispanic. There are chal- 
lenges of identifying gifted and talented 
children so that we increase our capacity to 
identify those talents across socioeconomic 
lines and across lines that concern the ten- 
ure of the family in this country. 

The second set of challenges are 
faced by urban centers where the phenom- 
enon of socioeconomic resource isolation 
for minority and disadvantaged popula- 
tions is one in which we have created expe- 




\\c ^hatv a common future, and 
our gifted and talented 
chiidren, regardless of their 
racial or ethnic background or 
their economic status, must be 
educated to find meanhig in the 
context of that fiiture,. 



riential and resource ghettos based on sodo- 
econon^c status. I live in a neighborhood in 
San Antonio, Texas, where Hispanics and 
African- Americans tend to be high achiev- 
ers, and we have high rates of college par- 
ticipation and high rates of success on 
almost every standardized test, because the 
neighborhood in which 1 live includes 
mostly minorities who are M.D.s, Ph.D.s, or 
lawyers, or who are highly privileged. So 
we have to look at the difference there. 

And then the other is the one that I 
am seeing surface 
more and more 
through the eyes 
of my students at 
Southwest Texas. 
That is the phe- 
nomenon where 
you have a small, 
but growing city 
wliich historically 
has been one 
where the minor- 
ity population 
might have been 5 
to 10 percent, and 
today you have a 
situation where 30, 40, 50, to 60 percent of 
the student population is either Black or 
Hispanic. But you look at the teaching force 
and you look at the leadership force in the 
community, and it is often devoid of either 
Hispanics or African- Americans. So in that 
context, what is required is the develop- 
ment of the institutional capacity to as- 
sess, to nurture and to support the 
strengths of gifted and talented children 
from other cultures and other socioeco- 
nomic levels. 
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The issues we will be dealing with as 
we go into our break-out sessions in this 
area are related specifically to the education 
of minority children along these lines. First, 
it is fundamental that we approach the de- 
velopment of plans and programs for the 
gifted and talented with the belief that chil- 
dren who are culturally different indeed 
have those talents. If we don't believe it, 
then we may as well walk away right now. 
The second has to do with the preparation 
of educators of the gifted and talented in a 
way that prepares them to do that assess- 
ment, to do that nurturing, to create those 
partnerships with parents. The whole issue 
of assessment of the talents, the multiple 
assessment of the talents of children who 
are culturally and linguistically different 
must be dealt with with great rigor in the 
State of Texas. Because if we fail that one in 
the State of Texas, we are ostensibly failing 
about 50 percent of the population here. 

With early identification and early 
childhood education programs, the devel- 
opment of curriculum, the development of 
authentic partnerships with parents from 
culturally and linguistically different back- 
grounds and women heading up a house- 
hold, we face enormous challenges in the 
educalion of children and enormous chal- 
lenges in providing a nurturing environ- 
ment for the gifted child. It is the 
phenomenon of female-headed households 
and the particular challenge that those 
households present in the education of chil- 
dren and in the development of many of the 
things that have been addressed that is a na- 
tional issue. 1 think it is one that is \'ery real 
and that we have to deal with here in the 
state of Texas. Thank you. 
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HP: Thank you very much, Dr. Cardenas- 
Ramirez. When we think of curriculum for 
the gifted in Texas and when we think of 
curriculum for the gifted anywhere, the first 
name that comes to mind, of course, is Dr. 
Sandra Kaplan. Dr. Sandra Kaplan is with 
us this morning and will speak next. 

Sandra Kaplan: It is indeed a pleasure to be 
here. It's nice to see so many people that, as 
I mentioned to one person earlier, I grew up 
with. I do not define ''grew up with" in the 
physical sense, but mean ''grew up with" in 
the intellectual sense related to our under- 
standing and our evol vement in gifted edu- 
cation. I said to a colleague, "Isn't today 
Washington's birthday?" And she said, 
"Yes." I thought what a good day to look at 
truth, right? EXiring this symposium, we're 
trying to provide some opportunities to de- 
scribe truth. 

Many theoreticians believe that cur- 
riculum cannot be analyzed in isolation and 
that an appropriate curriculum is really a 
curriculum that is reflective and responsive 
to the context in which it is to be imple- 
mented. That statement should govern our 
thinking about curriculum and its direc- 
tions for gifted students, now and in the 
future. For years and years we justified dif- 
ferentiated curriculum for gifted students 
on the basis of the core curriculum as a defi- 
cit curriculum. Basically, the idea was that 
the core curriculum was never sufficient for 
gifted students and therefore we had to add 
new dimensions to it. This is no longer true. 

What we know now, because of con- 
temporary efforts at restructuring and be- 
cause of our newly acquired sophistication 
and our understanding about learning and 
how it takes place is that today's core cur- 



riculum is very rich. Th.e core curriculum 
for all children no longer g.ves us the excuse 
to say that it is not sufficient for gifted stu- 
dents. We really need to assess this core 
curriculum developed for all students as 
having potential for gifted students and to 
look at what parts of this curriculum are 
particularly relevant for gifted students. 
Primarily whai 1 want to emphasize more 
than anything else is that today we are not 
talking about defining nev^ curriculum for 
gifted students, but refining the curriculum 
we already have. And so, with that as a 
major thrust, there are three different ideas 
rd like to express in Lerms of differentiating 
curriculum for gifted students. 

One idea is related to beliefs, the sec- 
ond is related to contemporary wisdom, 
and a third is related to current practices. 
With regard to beliefs, one of the things that 
we're going to have to do is distinguish be- 
tween what other people are saying and 
what we believe about differentiahng cur- 
riculum for gifted students. There is a 
prevalent belief that the erosion of gifted 
programs is a consequence of the fact that 
general education borrowed elements from 
gifted education to include in the core cur- 
riculum and left gifted education with very 
little. It's also interesting to note that 
when people think about what has been 
borrowed from gifted education and 
what we have left for gifted students that 
educators believe we need to define new 
frontiers in order to preserve gifted edu- 
cation. Instead, I think what we need to 
do is look at refining what we already 
ha\'e in the core curriculum for gifted stu- 
dents. 



We are going to have to acknowl- 
edge the fact that there's nothing for gifted 
students that is distinctively appropriate 
only for this population. What we teach all 
students is what we also need to teach gifted 
students, but we need to think about what 
this statement means in terms of gifted stu- 
dents. Tliere are factors that differentiate 
the gifted students' approach to and in- 
N'olvement in the core curriculum. 

When are gifted students ready for 
the experiences of the core curriculum, and 
are we teaching toward that readiness? Are 
there elements in the core curriculum that 
we can define as important to getting gifted 
students prepared to learn at more sophis- 
ticated levels? One of the things that we 
know about curriculum and we know 
about learners is that some of us can sustain 
our involvement in certain kinds of activi- 
ties in the core curriculum longer and differ- 
ently than can others. Are we helping our 
gifted students to sustain their involvement 
in the core curriculum? Can we really say 
that we haye taught gifted students the 
study sldTs that enable them to do the work 
of experts? Have we really taught them 
how to deal with the kinds of skills that en- 
able them to not only do expert work, but 
also to understand the responsibility they 
have for the work that they do? Besides 
looking at readiness and at the conse- 
quences of sustained effort or in voh'ement, 
we need to define performance. Do the stu- 
dents really understand the criteria against 
which they are going to be judged? Do they 
really understand how the criteria for as- 
sessment relates to their own involvement 
in the curriculum? 
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The belief that we in gifted educa- 
tion are losing ground because general edu- 
cation is borrowing from the curriculum we 
designed for gifted students is absolutely 
folly. The belief that all students in general 
and gifted education can have the same cur- 
riculum is an important concept as long as 
we understand that we need to adjust tliis 
curriculum in terms of readiness, in terms of 
anticipating sustained involvement, and in 
terms of performance expectations for 
gifted learners. 

Another 
belief, is the be- 
lief that if we are 
really a good so- 
ciety, if things are 
going well in this 
world of ours, 
that indeed ev- 
ery child should 
be educated as a 
gifted and tal- 
ented individual. 
I was just at a 
very large meet- 
ing in my own 
state where a 
very well noted 

educator said, "All kids should be acceler- 
ated and indeed everyone should be taught 
as a gifted and talented person." I think it's 
a very noble idea. I don't think there's any- 
one in this room that would disagree. Of 
course, we want everyone to be taught as a 
gifted and talented person, but then we all 
need to share the curricular responsibility 
for tliis belief. If everybody is going to be 
taught as a gifted and talented individual, 
then everybody has to fight anti-intellectu- 




Can we really say tJmt xoe have taught 
gifted students tlie study skills that 
enable theni to do the work of experts? 

Have ive really taught theni hoiv to 
deal xvith the kinds of skills tlmt aiable 
them to not only do exiurt mrk, but 
also to understand the responsibility 
they have for the work tliat they do? 



alism in the schools and the society and 
fight for a more intellectual way of life that 
is receptive to gifted students. 

We need to teach intellectual behav- 
iors. Such behaviors do not necessarily be- 
come synonymous with elitism or 
arrogance or pedanticism. Intellectual be- 
haviors include knowing how to engage in 
the art of argumentation, to take a position, 
and to defend or modify your position. In- 
tellectual behavior is to understand that you 
are always half empty and never com- 
pletely full of 
knowledge or 
that you never 
know enough, 
and there is al- 
ways value in 
wanting to learn 
more. Intellec- 
tual behavior 
means that you 
can look at 
things in terms 
of multiple per- 
spectives: the 
perspective of 
gender, the per- 
spective of psy- 
choanalytic thinking, the perspective of 
culture, the perspective of any kind of indi- 
vidual that works with and uses power. If 
we really want to teach all children as if they 
are gifted, we need to teach the values of in- 
tellectual behavior as part of the curriculum. 

Now in terms of the concept of con- 
temporary educational issues and their ef- 
fect on gifted education, there are four 
things I would like to address. First, every- 
body is talking about standards, and every- 
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body is very excited about the potential of 
standards. One of the most interesting ad- 
vocacy bases for gifted education will be 
articulating standards. While searching for 
the students who can attain five or a six on 
a rubric, we are searching for gifted and tal- 
ented people. And by searching for stu- 
dents who perform at a five or six level on 
a rubric related to a standard, you also are 
tiying to define more clearly what we mean 
by gifted education and curriculum appro- 
priate to gifted students. But there is a con- 
cern with regard to standards that is called 
"empty rhetoric/' I was reading a definition 
of a six related to a standard that was stated 
as follows: "Students should be able to en- 
gage in intellectual excitement." If the stan- 
dard has to do with intellectual excitement, 
and a six for the standard is described as a 
student who would be very, very, very ex- 
cited, how does the rhetoric really state the 
educational need or assessment we hold for 
gifted students? This is an example of 
"empty rhetoric." We need to translate 
standards into actual practices that can be 
observed in curriculum and instruction. 

Another contemporary issue that 
affects curriculum is grouping. We need to 
stop looking at grouping as a social issue. 
The grouping issue is not one that can be 
discussed without respect for its social rel- 
evance. We know that there are some bad 
habits that have emerged from grouping. 
What we need to fight for are appropriate 
intellectual and instructional environments 
and thus define grouping in terms of cur- 
riculum and not ability, advantage or social 
service. What aspects of differentiated cur- 
riculum are better taught in large heteroge- 
neous groups to everyone? What kinds of 



things in a differentiated curriculum will be 
much more effectively taught to small 
groups that are homogeneous? We do not 
need to talk about gifted versus non-gifted; 
we need to look at what is considered the 
most effective instructional patterns for dif- 
ferent types of learners. 

Another issue we need to address is 
the fact that so many of us have spent years 
and years writing large volumes of curricu- 
lum that sit unused on the shelves and 
haven't really made a dent in our instruc- 
tional practices. Great differentiated cur- 
riculun\ written by gifted educators will not 
make any difference unless the teacher 
knows how to teach it in differentiated and 
provocative ways. What part of this cur- 
riculum is to be taught through inquiry? 
What part of this curriculum should be 
taught through socratic dialogue? 

Lastly, the issue of cultural diversity, 
one of the contemporary issues that is cer- 
tainly shaping curriculum, needs to be ad- 
dressed a little differently in relationship to 
gifted education. I would like to really ad- 
vocate that we think about gifted students 
as forming a cultural group that has its mo- 
res and behaviors, and that we analyze the 
diversity within this cultural group of gifted 
individuals. My biggest concern is that 
gifted educators have spent so much time 
identifying children for gifted programs 
without giving equal time to the curriculum 
that these students will experience. Conse- 
quently, programs across the United States 
have large numbers of gifted children rep- 
resenting the diversity of the school or com- 
munity population, and these students are 
getting alienated from family and peers as 
well as getting an inadequate education as 
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a consequence of their identification for a 
gifted program. They become alienated in 
the sense that we have done nothing in the 
curriculum to enable their parents to be- 
come learning partners at home. We have 
nothing in the curriculum that allows these 
students to survive intellectual harassment. 
I come from an area where children who are 
identified for gifted programs hide the fact 
that they've been identified for a gifted pro- 
gram because we haven't taught them, as 
an integral part of a differentiated curricu- 
lum, how to deal 
with being 
gifted. This has 
to include issues 
of ethics, issues 
of survival, and 
issues of how to 
live with others 
who differ from 
you. 

I think 
that we should 
consider a tiered 
curriculum. This 
tiered curricu- 
lum has to have 

three distinct layers or rungs. One rung has 
to guarantee that all gifted students have 
equal opportunity to the core curriculum. 
We have students, for example, new immi- 
grants, who are in our gifted programs and 
are taught a very different curriculum than 
our English-speaking gifted students who 
have been in these programs for long peri- 
ods of time. So Tm talking about one layer 
or rung of curriculum that is available to all 
gifted students regardless of their ethnic, 
racial, religious, or economic differences. 




The second layer or rung has to provide cur- 
riculum that is specialized for gifted chil- 
dren of particular kinds of groups. There 
needs to be a layer that allows students to 
maintain their individuality as individuals 
of particular cultural groups while they are 
still members of this general population 
called gifted. We have to determine how 
we're going to balance core and specialized 
curricula, so the Armenian child sitting in a 
gifted program can study the classics re- 
lated to his or her own culture and still 

study that larger 
set of classics 
that we feel are 
so important for 
our gifted stu- 
dents regardless 
of their cultural 
affiliation. And 
then, that last 
layer or rung has 
to deal with in- 
dependent in- 
vestigations, the 
novelty of being 
able to particu- 
larize the learn- 
ing process for yourself. 

The last contemporary issue of 
gifted education that I will discuss is tech- 
nology. I think that the superhighway of 
information has tremendous curriculum 
dangers for gifted students. I hear many 
people say that we can now plug gifted stu- 
dents into this massive network of informa- 
tion and that is insufficient. "Just get me the 
hardware, get me the connections, plug this 
in, and we will all be able to educate the 
gifted," said a teacher. I see where gifted 
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students could be isolated and abandoned 
if, in fact, we don't look at the role of tech- 
nology as an intricate part of any differen- 
tiated curriculum and not as a curriculum in 
and by itself. We have to answer the ques- 
tions: In what way does technology become 
a resource to provide more depth and com- 
plexity of the core curriculum for gifted stu- 
dents? In what way does the technology 
become an avenue to get to those experts 
who can assist a gifted learner? 

Someone said to me, "Well, are you 
going to tell them to change those principles 
of differentiation we've been using for the 
last 15 or so years?" No. But we do need to 
look at some of those principles of differen- 
tiation and take them a little bit more seri- 
ously. In those principles of differentiation 
there is not a sufficient amount of discussion 
about the interaction of many (not one) 
major themes and major generalizations, 
principles, and theories. We have got to 
stop looking at things that separate content 
areas and start to look at how content and 
themes can connect. How does the study of 
"change" relate to a study of "pattern" so 
that you're getting the integration of the big 
ideas? 

We need to start using the arts as a 
resource. For example, the folk songs of the 
60s are a resource to understand history. 
We need to put a greater emphasis on cur- 
rent events in a differentiated curriculum. 
To have students be erudite or to be expert 
in a particular area of history or science eind 
not understand the newest ideas expressed 
in today's newspaper or CNN News or 
journals is absolutely a travesty. We need to 
stress parallel reading, which is reading si- 



multaneously the text, fiction, and current 
news articles. We need to look at what, in 
fact, might be a really significant contribu- 
tion to curriculum and the principles of dif- 
ferentiation if we revitalize this whole issue 
of thinking like a sociologist, thinking like 
an anthropologist. We need to include 
more work into this curriculum for students 
in terms of psychology and philosophy. 
When somebody said to me, "Are you go- 
ing to give them new ideas?" 1 said, "Abso- 
lutely not." What I'm asking you to do is to 
review what you already know to make 
sure that this time around we use the 
knowledge we have to make a real differ- 
ence for gifted students. Thanks. 

HP: Thank you, Sandy. Elinor Smith will now 
speak on providing for economically disad- 
vantaged students. 

Elinor Smith: I've been asked to comment on the 
national report with respect to assessment 
of and services for economically disadvan- 
taged students. The report is quite straight- 
forward and clear in telling us that we need 
to do a better job of finding talents among 
children who live in poverty. Almost one in 
four American children lives in poverty, 
therefore we're looking at a very large per- 
cent of our population. I understand that 
Texas figures mirror that national figure. 
While one in four children lives in pox'erty, 
in our gifted programs, only rdne percent of 
the children are in the bottom quartile of 
income, while 47 percent are in the top. 
That discrepancy is one symptom of the 
problem. 

In an overall approach to working 
with this issue, the national report advises 
that instead of focusing on solving the prob- 



lems that poor children bring to school, 
rather we need to focus on challenging these 
children to develop their strengths. I would 
suggest that before we can challenge them 
to develop their strengths, we need to help 
them find and identify what those strengths 
are. What are the strengths that they bring 
with them to school? The report indicates 
that the use of IQ and standardized tests re- 
ally creates further disadvantages for chil- 
dren who live in poverty, because with 
those tests, we're looking for achievement 
and for children who already have success 
in school. The report suggests that, instead, 
we need to make greater use of the broad- 
ened definition brought to us in 1972 by the 
Marland Report. Although many, many 
states and districts accept this broadened 
definition, few of them use it in identifjdng 
children. We're also told that the national 
Ja vits grants target, among others, economi- 
cally disadvantaged children. So what is 
the real problem? 

Let's look at the recommendations 
in the report that refer to children who live 
in poverty. First, I would like to speak 
about the recommendation that exhorts us 
to provide access for all children to early 
childhood education, an early childhood 
education that looks more for the strengths 
and the potential of children rather than 
their perceived weaknesses. We know from 
experience that we need to work with par- 
ents. We know that there needs to be com- 
munication between preschools and 
primary education, and that we need to 
train all teachers at these levels to look for 
and identify strengths in children. And yet 
large numbers of our poorest children do 



not have opportunities to attend preschool 
education. What do we do about that as 
they arrive at our school doors? 

Another recommendation is that we 
expand opportunities for these children and 
eliminate barriers to their participation. As 
I read the report, I began feeling that I'd 
heard this again and again, year after year 
after year. Many years ago in gifted educa- 
tion we were saying the same thing, and it's 
become something that's politically correct 
to talk about, and yet we've found few ways 
to do something about it. Again we're told 
in the recommendations that we need to 
broaden identification. The vision section 
suggests further that excellent schools are 
ones that honor diversity, use community 
resources, and bring the communities into 
the schools. The report ends with a little 
vignette of an 18-year-old, Wayne, from an 
inner dty Detroit neighborhood. In his own 
words, he explains how wonderful his sum- 
mer opportunities as a research apprentice 
at Wajme State University have been. I'd 
like to say a little bit about this later, but that 
implies that if we work with poor children 
and simply bring them into the "main- 
stream" that we can find and serve their 
giftedness. I'm not so sure that's true. 

Here's what I would like to have 
seen stronger statements about in our na- 
tional report. I'd like to speak about three 
things. First, the report ignores the context 
in which we're working today, the context 
of educational reform and the complexity 
that issues of working with economically 
disadvantaged children bring to what we 
must do. There are undercurrents in the 
school reform effort, especially in places 
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where there are large numbers of poor chil- 
dren, that in order to be fair ^-o these chil- 
dren, in order to do the best that we can for 
then^., we must do away with the kinds of 
groupings that we see in gifted education. 
And it is indeed in the interest of the needs 
of these children that we're told we need to 
bring heterogeneity into our schools. Now 
that's a very complex issue. It's a very dan- 
gerous issue. Where I see these ideas ap- 
plied, the outcome seems most frequently to 
be that programs for the gifted are being 
done away with exactly where they are 
needed most — schools where talented 
poor children have few opportunities to 
stretch, to think, to explore. Why are there 
common perceptions that poor children 
don't need programs for the gifted? 

That leads to the second topic I 
would like to mention, that of attitudes. Is- 
sues of attitude are central to finding and 
developing talent in poor children. For ex- 
ample, too often we place the onus on the 
children to show us their abilities in ways in 
which we can easily perceive them, rather 
than expanding our own abilities to recog- 
nize potential. This is an attitude problem. 

We must understand that there is a 
connection b tween what we do, the ways 
we do what we do, and our attitudes and 
beliefs about what we do. We seldom truly 
examine this connection. If we do away 
witli gifted programs in order to be "fair" to 
poor children, we are perhaps expressing a 
belief that poor children are not bright 
enough to need or be included in these pro- 
grams. Or maybe we believe that there is no 
possibility of nurturing gifted potential in 
children who do not meet our expectations 
for achievement in the basic skills curricu- 



lum. Unless we see enhancement of 
children's learning abilities as an end of in- 
struction, we won't look for ways to foster 
that growth, starting with wherever the 
children are and whatever they bring of 
themselves to school. 

Now let's talk a little bit about 
teacher training. With regard to the context 
in which we operate — the restructuring, 
the reform movement context — we must 
provide teachers with adequate training so 
that they can begin to do these things. 
Teachers must be aware of what their own 
attitudes are, how they affect their teaching, 
how they need to be changed, and how they 
work with the children wherever they are. 
We cannot say, "This is my curriculum," 
"These are my expectations for this grade 
level, and therefore tliat is what must hap- 
pen for these children. At all costs, I must 
drill this into them; I must get them to do 
this and that." 

We seem to believe that certain 
kinds of learnings must occur before others 
do. We seem to think that if children don't 
have the preparation that we can't teach 
them through a thinking curriculum. I was 
working with some teachers the other day 
and teaching them some strategies for in- 
ducti\^e thinking, and one teacher said, "Ah, 
the light's gone on. You know something? 
Children naturally think inductively." And 
we all do, don't we? We all take the stuff of 
our experiences — and during our early 
years we're doing this all of the time — we 
take the stuff of our individual experiences, 
and make rules or laws or generalizations 
from it. " Ah-hah, this is the way I think the 
world is" based on what I'm experiencing. 
Working inductively with y^ )ung children is 
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not something that's new to them. That's 
the way they form their world views, and 
we can capitalize on that because we should 
be teaching inductively as well as deduc- 
tively. We should be focusing on big ideas 
from the very beginning. There is no pre- 
requisite for knowledge of the alphabet or 
letters or knowing how to read in order to 
think about big ideas. 

The last part of the national report 
deals with a vision of schools for excellence. 
In my view, this 
vision part of the 
report leaves off 
exactly where 
the hard stuff be- 
gins, which 
makes me feel as 
I'm reading the 
report that the 
statement of 
needs of eco- 
nomically disad' 
vantaged and 
minority chil- 
dren is a state- 
ment that must 

be made because it is correct to do so. What 
we need is not a vision of what the schools 
can be, that alone is not enough. We need 
a vision of a process of getting there. We 
need a vision that looks at the reality of what 
is, and I hope that as you work in your 
groups these two days you will look clearly 
and carefully at what is, and then we need 
CO construct a vision of how to get from 
what is to what we want to see. 

I suspect that gifted education needs 
to look a lot different, especially if we're 
going to find and meet needs of economi- 



Ifwe do away with gifted 
programs in order to be "fair" to 
poor children, we are perhaps 
expressing a belief that poor 
childreti are not bright enough to 
need or be included in these 
programs. 
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cally disadvantaged and minority children. 
The programs we create, the curricular 
approaches we use, the services we pro- 
vide, if these children are going to grow, 
must be based on who the children are and 
where they are. At the same time, we must 
have standards for where we're going 
with them. That has to include the possi- 
bility of those youngsters seeing the 
strengths they bring from their own cul- 
tures, and backgrounds, and their indi- 
vidual selves as 
part of the context 
of those stan- 
dards. 

We can do a 
better job. I hope, I 
sincerely hope, 
that this new ex- 
hortation to find 
and serve children 
from poor and mi- 
nority back- 
grounds is not just 
another exhorta- 
tion that will find 
us twenty years 
down the road saying, "We haven't done a 
good enou[^h job. We haven't done a good 
enough job." The 18-year old student 
from Detroit who spoke about his sum- 
mer internship at Wayne Slate University 
is an exception. How many talented, poor 
children are lost before they reach that 
point? One in four children, one in four — 
that deserves a great deal of our very best 
attention and focus. If we put our minds 
to it, we can do it. 

Dr. Robert Sternberg will now speak 
on thinking styles. 
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Robert Sternberg: Tm going talk about what 
we've been trying to do to implement the 
kinds of recommendations that are in the 
report. Rather than just talk about thinking 
styles, I think I'd like to talk more generally 
about different projects we've had, and then 
later in the afternoon go into more detail. 

About three or four days ago I got a 
big packet from the American Council of 
Teachers of Russian thanking me for agree- 
ing to review the applications of kids from 
Russia who want to study in the United 
States. I was reading these applications last 
night on the plane, and it turned out to be 
kind of interesting. I just want to motivate 
the rest of what I say by talking about three 
of the applications I read. One of the appli- 
cations was from a person who is interested 
in body image. And the thing that im- 
pressed me is that his recommendations 
from two professors were very positive 
about his scholarly potential. He had pub- 
lished a lot and Ws essay was very good in 
the sense that it took the literature and did 
a pretty decent critique. But the thing that 
struck me is that there wasn't one original 
idea in the proposal. The thing that both- 
ered me is that his recommendations were 
so good from these professors that it's my 
guess that he's going to be here in one of 
your schools. There was nothing wrong 
with the essay other than this is not some- 
one who is going to really make any differ- 
ence to anybody. 

A second one was from a woman 
whose proje'^*^ description I really loved. It 
was a novel theory of children's fantasy and 
how children use fantasy to cope with prob- 
lems. I've never seen anything like it. 1 re- 
ally liked her essay, but her references were 



very mediocre. The professors said that 
she's someone who does what she wants to 
do. I read that as not what the professors 
want her to do. They thought that she 
would have troul le adapting here, and they 
weren't very positive about her. I gave her 
a very high rating, but my guess is that she's 
not going to get it. 

And then there was a third applica- 
tion from a \ 'oman who has designed com- 
puter games in the Ukraine, and I was really 
impressed with the practicality of the 
games. This was something I thought that 
would develop a kid's intellectual skills. 
Her reference letters weren't very good, in 
that the people said she's not very scholarly. 
She is more entrepreneurial, the kind of 
person they thought we would want. The 
thing that struck me is that I'x'e talked for 
some years about the triarchic theory of in- 
telligence, which refers to analytical, cre- 
ative, and practical abilities. The thing that 
struck me last night while I was reading 
tliese essays on the plane was how well the 
same problems that we hax'e here can apply 
anywhere. Professors and applicants from 
a completely different country and culture, 
have the very same system as we do of un- 
derx^aluing the creative and practical kids. 
So a lot of the work we've been doing re- 
lated to tliis report tries to implement the 
triarchic theory in a practical way. I just 
want briefly to describe a few of the projects. 

I came here from a meeting in 
Tarry touTi, New York. The people who are 
meeting there are involved in different 
projects, but the kinds of kids we're work- 
ing with are kids who are the ultra-poor. 
They come from houses where there is one 
room and no plumbing. Ever^^body shares 
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the same facilities. The kids are chronically 
malnourished. They are infected with mul- 
tiple parasites. If you go to their schools, as 
we did when we were in Kingston, you 
would see that the school classes have no 
walls. How much you can hear when the 
teacher lectures is totally dependent on 
where you sit, because you mostly hear the 
other teacher lecturing to another group. So 
the school situation is just horrible. My goal 
in this project, relevant to this theory, was to 
understand this. These kids have been 
shown to have serious educational deficits. 
They're bright kids, but they don't do well 
in school. And the question is what's the 
problem? What's the locus of the parasitic 
infection in terms of causing them to have 
poor school work? This is an important 
question, because if you want to improve 
their scliool work, you ha\^e to understand 
where they're inadequate. 

I went to this meeting in Tarrytown 
thinking, "I have great results" because the 
results showed pretty conclusively that the 
problems were not in immediate attention 
or energy deficits, but rather were cumula- 
tive deficits built up over time through in- 
ability to acculturate. They just weren't 
quite there in terms of getting the culture be- 
cause they were sort of in a daze. The re- 
sults were very clear. I gave the talk, and 
people clapped and seemed to like it, and 
afterward the guy who is the head of this in- 
ternational project said to me that it was too 
bad that I didn't have any results, which 
surprised me. 

It turned out that what he was refer- 
ring to was the part of the desigii in which 
we ga\'C the parasitically infected kids a pill 
called albendazole. There are trichuriasis 
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worms which lodge in the intestines, and 
the albendazole kills the worms. After giv- 
ing them medical treatment, they were still 
not worm-free. We gave them a post-test a 
few weeks later on their cognitive abilities, 
and we found, of course, that there was no 
change in cogrutive abilities. His idea of no 
results was that giving the pill did not cause 
an immediate increase in their cognit e 
abilities. What occurred to me is that we 
may laugh when we hear that of a parasi- 
tologist, but I think a lot of people in educa- 
tion aren't that different. 

The point is that there are no pills, no 
slogans that will immediately get kids to 
improve in their cognitive abilities. If we 
want to help kids develop, we've got to give 
them intensive interventions. Whether 
they're gifted kids or kids in the middle or 
kids at the bottom, there are no magic cures. 
You can't take a kid who .! vu3 been deprived 
his whole life, put him in a normal class, and 
then the next week test him and expect to 
get terrific results. 

The second project I wanted to de- 
scribe was one we did in Venezuela sc^me 
years ago. A number of people were asked 
to devise a curriculum as part of a country- 
wide effort to improve the intellectual skills 
of the kids in Venezuela. This is probably 
the most impressive national program 
that's ever been conducted. It was done in 
the early 80s in order to increase the intelli- 
gence of the population. We devised a pro- 
gram called Applied Intelligence. It was 
placed into schools along with a number of 
other different programs. My program took 
kids who were already identified as bright 
and tried to help them develop their ana- 
lytic, creative, and practical abilities. Their 



results were looking very good, when the 
Christian Democrats lost the elc^ction. 
Within a matter of months, all of the pro- 
grams that the tens of millions of kids in 
Venezuela were getting were dismantled 
because one of the campaign slogans of 
the opposition Social Democrats was, 
"Look at this stupid thing that the Chris- 
tian Democrats are doing. They are 
spending your tax money trying to im- 
prove the intelligence of kids. What a 
j:.k'c! Elect us. We're not going to waste 
your money on 
those programs." 
And, of course, 
they won. And 
that was the end of 
that. 

We've used 
it to some extent in 
the United States, 
but I think the les- 
son there is we have 
to keep politics out 
of education. There 
are a lot of good 
things we can do for 
kids. This high- 
lights one of the frustrations we've had in 
this country as well; we've had this with 
our National Gifted Center. You know, 
someone's put into a position in Washing- 
ton. The word gets around: this person 
doesn't like gifted. It looks like the 
Center's on the way out. Then there's this 
big surge. Now it looks like the Center's 
back. We have to keep out the politics. 
Let's do what's good for kids and not for 
candidates. 



The point is that there are no pills, no 
slogans tfmt will immediately get kids 
to improiv in their cognitive abilities. 
If we want to help kids develop, we've 
got to give them intensive intermit}' 
tions. Whether they're gifted kids or 
kids in the middle or kids at the bottom, 
\liereare no magic cures 



The third set of projects I wanted 
briefly to mention is a project that has been 
done in collaboration with a group at 
Harvard led by Howard Gardner. It's 
called the Practical Intelligence and Creative 
Intelligence for Schools Program. This is a 
program that's aimed at elementary school 
kids throughout the spectrum. 

What motivated this work for me is 
I have a kid who I think is pretty smart and 
some years ago Seth showed me a paper 
that he was going to hand into his teacher. 

The paper was full 
of spelling errors, 
and it was a mess, I 
said to Seth, "You're 
not going to hand 
this in are you?" He 
said, "Of course I 
am," I said, "Well, 
Seth, that doesn't 
seem like a good 
idea," He said, 
"Well, the teacher 
only cares about the 
ideas," I said, "Seth, 
I think you're 
wrong, I think that 
the teacher is going to care that there are 
spelling errors," "No," he said, "the teacher 
only cares about ideas," He handed it in; he 
got a lousv grade; and he learned that he 
was wrong. 

That got me thinking of numerous 
other instances with my kids and other kids. 
There are a lot of bright kids and kids who 
could be identified as gifted who nevi 
learn exactly what the school expects, A lot 
of times teachers think that's something 
parents should teach at home, that it's not 
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for them to teach, or it's something the kids 
should have leamed a few years ago. Yet 
somehow they go year after year, never 
learning it. Tm not just talking about the el- 
ementary school level. You know, when 1 
was in college, I really bombed a math 
course my freshman year. I was reading 
calculus the way I was reading an English 
novel. No one actually taught me the way 
you read in calculus or math versus the way 
you read in English. 

My writing wasn't so good, and I 
had received B's on the quality of the wnt- 
ing, but no teacher had ever said, "The sen- 
tences each have to follow one after the 
other. You can't have gaps." They just gave 
me the B. It occurred to me that a useftil 
thing to do for kids, especially bright ones, 
is to give them the practical skills they need 
to make their academic skills effective, to 
marshal the resources to survive in life, not 
only in school, but afterward. 

One of the things 1 believe is that af- 
ter you get out of school, the academic intel- 
ligence doesn't become unimportant, but 
social intelligence, the ability to get along 
with people becomes more important. So 
we devised the Practical Intelligence for 
Schools Program. 1 think it's been fairly 
successful over the years, and now we're 
developing the creative intelligence pro- 
gram that will go with it. What has moti- 
vated me is the large number of students 
that we get at the college and graduate lev- 
els who have high test scores, who are la- 
beled as gifted, and who are like that 
Russian student - they just don't have any 
ideas. 1 don't think that they were born 
uncreative. I think that for one reason or 
another these creative talents were never 
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developed. So the lesson I've gotten out of 
this project is that we really need to give 
kids training in both practical and creative 
skills. 

I've seen Seth putting his foot in his 
mouth and saying things he shouldn't say 
to his teachers. I've seen other students who 
don't ever seem to be creative. What kids 
need to learn is when to be creative and 
when not to be creative. They're both im- 
portant. It's important to know when to be 
practical and to know when to be creative. 

The last program I want to describe 
is our project for the gifted consortium, the 
Yale Summer Program for Gifted High 
School Students. It's an advanced place- 
ment program. We've decided to put the 
triarchic theory to a test, not to just look at 
the practical or creative aspect, but all of 
them. We sent a triarchic test, which mea- 
sures analytical, creative, and practical skills 
to high school kids around the world. We 
identified kids who were analytically, cre- 
atively, or practically gifted. We also had an 
above-average control group, which was 
not really high in any domain. They came 
to Yale for a summer program, and they 
were taught advanced placement psychol- 
ogy in one of four ways: creatively, analyti- 
cally, practically, or standardized. 

The analytic emphasis was on com- 
paring theories, criticizing ideas, comparing 
and contrasting, evaluating, analyzing, and 
judging. In the creative section, we empha- 
sized coming up with your own ideas, go- 
ing beyond existing theories, and coming 
up with original experiments. For example, 
in a literature course, students wrote poems 
and stories. In history, they came up with 
their own explanations for what's hap- 
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pened in the past. Tn the practical course, 
the idea was, "How do you use psychology 
in your everyday life? How can you really 
make psychology work for you?" We had 
kids of different talent groups taught in dif- 
ferent ways. There was also a control section 
that had a standard, memorized kind of 
book course. We then evaluated them in the 
three ways. We evaluated them for analytic 
achievements, creative achievements, or 
practical achievements. We also evaluated 
through straight, multiple-choice, factual 
questions. 

What 
motivated this 
project for me 
was my own 
experience in 
introductory 
psychology, in 
which I got a C. 
When I got that 
C, the lesson I 
learned was 
that I didn't 
have the ability 
to study psy- 
chology. I re- 
ally wanted to be a psychologist, but clearly 
I was too stupid to do it, so I decided to ma- 
jor in math. I did worse in math than psy- 
chology, and I went back to psychology. 
But it got me thinking about how many kids 
really want to do something, really have a 
passion for something, and are given the 
lesson early that they don't have the ability 
to do it. 

My belief is that often they have the 
ability to do it, but the way they're taught 
and assessed is not a good match to the kind 




of abilities they have. My introductory psy- 
chology course was a memorize-the-book 
course. I've never been good at that. That's 
not to say students don't have to leam the 
facts. Of course, they do. In all of our 
courses, students are given multiple-choice, 
factual tests, but there's more to any field 
than just learning facts. What we found is 
that fo.' the creative and practical groups, 
the kids do better when they're matched. 
Now the point isn't that you should only 
match curriculum, because the lesson of this 

program is that 
kids deserve a 
chance to capital- 
ize on their 
strengths. If 
they're good cre- 
atively, if they're 
good practically, if 
they're good ana- 
lytically, we 
should give them 
a chance to do 
what they're really 
good at, because 
that's what's go- 
ing to sustain their 
interests. Possibly they'll become great psy- 
chologist or physicists or whatever. What 
we've tried to do is use the triarchic theory 
in developing challenging curriculum stan- 
dards that ensure minority and disadvan- 
taged kids will have a chance. We work 
with teachers to teach these programs, and 
we think that through these programs we 
can reach world<lass standards. 
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Harry Passow: l\e gone through life follow- 
ing a number of principles, one of which is 
W. C. Fields' principle: never follow an act 
that has children or dogs in it. The corollary 
of that is never follow Bob Sternberg. 

As we all know. National Excellence: 
A Case for DeiH'Iopin^ America's Talent, rec- 
ommends that: 

"The nation must establish compre- 
hensive and advanced learning opportuni- 
ties that meet the needs of children with 
outstanding talents in every school in the 
nation. Opportu aities must be as diverse as 
the talents of the children and enable them 
to do more in-depth work in the core cur- 
riculum; accelerate the rate at which they 
learn the core curriculum; enroll in a specific 
interest such as the arts; and work in such 
places as museums, libraries, scientific orga- 
nizations, and special schools. Flexibility 
and varied opportunities are essential to 
meeting the needs of all students, including 
the talented. 

• Schools must assess students' level 
of competence in the regular cur- 
riculum in each of the core subjects 
and provide alternative leaming o{> 
portunities for students who have 
mastered them. 

• Communities must establish leam- 
ing opportunities for students both in- 
side and outside the regular dassroom 
and both inside and outside the school 
building. Communities must also 
insure that students have many op- 
tions that draw on the community's 
resources." (p. 27) 

Since providing comprehensive and 
advanced learning opportunities, ad- 
equately paced, and in whatever settings 



are appropriate is what gifted education 
has been about, we should have no 
trouble establishing high-level learning 
opportunities. 

We would do well to reflect on the 
meaning of high-level leaming opportu- 
nities as distinguished, I suppose from 
low-level learning opportunities. We 
would do well to move from examples to 
guiding principles. What makes a leaming 
opportunity high-level? 

I submit that a high-level leaming 
opportunity is one that: 

• is challenging; 

• deals with complex concepts and content; 

• contributes to the nurturing of related 
skills — e.g., learning-how-to-learn or 
metacognitive skills; 

• encourages a variety of conceptual connec- 
tions both inside.and out 

• is flexible and breaks the lock-step; 

• uses a variety of appropriate human and 
material resources; 

• is evaluated. 

High-level leaming opportimities 
do not consist of advanced content alone, 
but apply to leaming involving very basic 
knowledge, skills, .insights, and understand- 
ings as well since such leaming experiences are 
fundamental in the development of a learner 
ho is more than ar* absorber of knowledge, 
a good test-taker, and a producer of uninspired 
reports or projects. 

Let me try to communicate what I 
have in mind about the nature of high-level 
leaming opportunities by drawing on some- 
thing I wrote for the book I edited vvdth Paul 
Brandwein titled, Gified Youth in SciefKc: Po- 
tential through Performance, I will illustrate 
with science but 1 believe tfiat these ideas a{> 
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ply to individuals in verbal talent areas or lan- 
guage areas, in graphic or performing arts, or 
any area of talent 

In that book, I suggested that we 
needed to think of a three-tiered overlapping 
curriculum - one that provides a basic science 
experience for all leamers; a second that pro- 
vides an appropriately enriched and acceler- 
ated curriculum for students who have met 
whatever criteria we have established for the 
general designation of "high ability learner" or 
"gifted;" and, a third curriculum which would 
provide for those high ability/ gifted leamers 
who manifest the hi^h intelligence, spedai in- 
terest, motivation, critiv^l judgment, and other 
indicators of potential t dentists. 

In order to crec te a learning commu- 
nity for potential sdentists, I would suggest 
that such a community would indude oppor- 
tunities for: 

• acquiring the basic skills and tools for learn- 
ing; 

• systematic study of both basic and advanced 
knowledge in sdence; 

• developing the skills needed for formulating 
inquiries into real problems of sdence; 

• studying current developments and frontier 
areas in sdence and technology; 

• understanding the nature cf sdence and sd- 
aitific inquiry; 

• designing and conducing independent 
study projects; 

• interacting with peers in situations where the 
concept of an inquiry team can be developed; 

• making meaningful contacts with spedalists 
and settings where sdence is practiced prefer- 
ably at a high level; 

• experimenting with ideas and things; 

• reflecting on the often conflicting values as 
science impacts on society; 



• developing the motivation and commit- 
ment, the perseverance to engage in the in- 
volved and complex tasks of science 
inquiry; and 

• becoming connoisseurs regarding the na- 
ture of excellent performance in science. 

At the elementary school level, the 
aim is not to determiiie which youngsters 
will become scientists and which ones will 
not Rather, such programs should provide 
the kinds of opportunities that will enhance 
student interest and stimulate understand- 
ing of the meaning and importance of sci- 
ence. Such programs should embody the 
excitement, challenge, and discovery of 
modem science, creating a setting in which 
students will begin to understand their own 
abilities and aptitudes and will begin to 
manifest such potential through their per- 
formances and their products. 

Science programs at the pre-sec- 
ondary level should begin to provide ac- 
cess to the substantive content and 
processes of "real" science in a way that 
challenges children and begins to lay the 
groundwork for more complex future 
understanding. Young students are 
ready to explore basic concepts and prin- 
ciples which constitute the structure of 
science in an intellectually honest fashion. 
With access to television programs, toy 
laboratories, books, and all types of do-it- 
yourself kits, today s youngsters are 
ready to begin systematic, serious study 
of science at earlier ages than ever before. 
Students need guidance in terms of what 
they read and what they view so that 
they come to appreciate what constitutes 
the challenges for science and technology 
in the world that surrounds them. 
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Early on, students need to learn 
that they can satisfy their curiosity by 
their own efforts. Access to knowledge 
should not be restricted to artificial barri- 
ers, particularly those of levels. 

Higher level learning opportuni- 
ties will provide students with experi- 
ences that will help them to understand 
the nature of science — its dynamic charac- 
teristics C'lts laws, its findings, and the 
raw materials of its investigations are ever 
accumulating''); its human elements 
(''Science is not an impersonal subject 
consisting of accumulated facts with no 
reference to the human and his/her intel- 
lectual values,.."); its increasingly coop- 
erative aspects ("The single scientist 
working alone is being replaced by inter- 
disciplinary research teams and group 
efforts"); and its inevitable expansion and 
movement in new directions; (Cole, 1956, 
pp. 4-6). 

As students having a special inter- 
est, motivation, and potential in science 
mature and move through the program, 
they should have access to the disciplines 
and the discipline of science at increas- 
ingly more complex, more abstract, more 
advanced levels. They should be pro- 
vided with opportunities to examine the 
relationships between science and other 
disciplines. Their study opportunities 
should offer both acceleration and enrich- 
ment as appropriate. At times, they will 
be ready for experiences at an earlier age 
or at a more rapid pace than is the aver- 
age. At other times, the instructional op- 
portunities will enable such students to 



engage in learning experiences of greater 
breadth and depth than those of their 
peers. 

Students should learn how to ex- 
plore topics using interdisciplinary ap- 
proaches in order to understand how 
science may often be both part of the 
problem and the solution. Tney should 
become sensitive to the values and the 
moral issues posed by development in 
science and technology. All of this re- 
quires making available courses to pro- 
vide the foundation for knowledge and 
understanding followed by advanced 
courses in science and technology in or- 
der to provide opportunities for individu- 
als to: 

• learn how to phrase questions and de- 
fine problems; 

• use past experiences in the solutions of 
new problems; 

• identify resources needed for problem 
solution; and 

• test possible solutions and to acquire 
meanings from problem solving. 

Clearly a vital element is the ambiance 
created by the interaction of students with each 
other, and every opportunity to fadlitafce and 
encourage community — opportunities for in- 
teraction regarding science ideas and develop- 
ment with teachers and with other adults; 
access to laboratory resources and places "to 
do" science; availability of library resources 
with advanced-level materials; opportunities 
to participate in seminars and con ipetitions (in- 
dividual and group); and avenues for sharing, 
communicating, and critiquing individual and 
gi'oup investigations. 
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A Lively Exchange Among the Panelists 

PART 2 



HP: The next hour is to be devoted to a dialogue 
among the panelists. This will be a sort of 
free-for-all in which we have an opportu- 
nity to raise questions for further clarifica- 
tion about points or to emphasize points or 
to take issue with points that have been 
made. Since we began with Carolyn, and 
Carolyn has been taking copious notes, I'm 
going to give her an opportunity to start this 
dialogue, 

CC: I was going to raise a question for Sandy, I 
am going to raise several questions, and I'm 
also going to be politically incorrect for a 
little while, so I hope you'll bear with me. 
First, in regards to Sandy's comments, at 
some point I would like her to elaborate for 
us on how the concept of gifted curriculum 
as just a difference in readiness differs from 
gifted curriculum as pure acceleration. I'm 
having a hard time making that distinction 
in my own mind. If the curriculum is the 
same and readiness is the issue, why not 
simply accelerate children through the 
learning process and let them finish high 
school and go on to college and let the col- 
leges and universities worry with this issue? 
I'll let her think about that for a minute 
while I make my politically incorrect state- 
ments. 

For the second issue, I want to take 
off on Bob's notion of giving pills to people 
[p. 17]. Bob makes a very interesting point. 
He described a study in which medication 
was administered and people did a very 



careful study of what effects the medication 
might have. A medical model in terms of 
administering treatment is not a bad model 
in that people do not give medicine to chil- 
dren without testing it first and making 
some decisions about what the effects of 
giving medication will be. As a mother, I 
never wanted my stepchildren to get medi- 
cation without asking some questions about 
the anticipated effects — the anticipated 
positive side effects and the anticipated 
negative side effects. 

One of the most intriguing things to 
me and most distressing things to me about 
the field of education is we will give a treat- 
ment without any sense of what the out- 
comes are going to be for anybody who is 
affected by that treatment, I consider the re- 
form movement a classic case of giving 
treatment without evidence of the effects of 
treatment. So I want to raise some issues 
about some general statements that were 
made, but I want to preface these with some 
comments. 

First, I am as much opposed to track- 
ing as anybody can possibly be. Second, I 
do not equate grouping and tracking. From 
my perspective those are different issues. I 
want those to be very different. I want to 
talk about heterogeneous grouping and ho- 
mogeneous grouping for a moment and not 
talk about anything except the effects of a 
blanket statement tha*^ heterogeneous 
grouping is going to make education better. 
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We have absolutely no evidence for any 
group that that necessarily is going to hap- 
pen. I think one of the most interesting 
things we have evidence of that is emerging 
now is that, in fact, we may have caused 
problems we didn't mean to cause. 

First of all, no one asked the teachers 
what they thought about grouping. There's 
a classic study that has come out indicating 
that teachers see lots of problems with just 
routinely saying, "We're going to heteroge- 
neously group students." There is a real 
concern in my 
own mind about 
anybody who 
tells me any 
treatment's going 
to fix everything. I 
disbelieve them 
automatically and 
immediately. 
Without changes 
in teachers, we 
can't make the 
kinds of sweeping 
reform move- 
ment efforts that 
probably are very 
good. 

We've just completed the first stage 
of a study of pre-service teachers from five 
universities that are considered five of the 
really good teacher training institutions. 
We're looking at how these teachers in 
their student teaching and their first year 
of teaching responded to diverse learners 
in their classroom. They know every- 
thing right to say and nothing right to do. 
They know how they're supposed to feel 



...we imvai't worked with teachers in a 
xuay that helps them understand how 
to teach children, hoiv to start with the 
children wftere they are, knoiv what 
the children, and 




about diverse learners. They know what 
they're supposed to say about them. 
We've been observing them in their 
classes, and they are doing nothing dif- 
ferent for those learners. I'm not just talk- 
ing about gifted learners. I'm talking 
about children having difficulty reading, 
special education students, students who 
have difficulty learning, and gifted stu- 
dents. Teachers are not making modifi- 
cations in the curriculum for special 
needs students. Neither are the supervis- 
ing teachers 
that they work 
with, which is 
part of the rea- 
son that they 
are not doing it. 
We have a 
teaching force 
out there that 
does not have 
the skills to do 
the kinds of 
things that must 
be done to make 
heterogeneous 
instruction work 
Another issue I would take with 
Sandy is she's seeing a different curricu- 
lum than I am; I don't think the curricu- 
lum in schools right now is very good. I 
think there are principles and standards 
that are very good, but the curriculum 
that I am seeing implemented in regular 
classrooms is not one that I want to build 
on for gifted education in many, many 
cases, and there are certainly exceptions. 
The NCTM principles and standards 
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have great value, and they can either lead 
to great curriculum or disastrous curricu- 
lum, but I don't consider them curricu- 
lum. 

So I think v^e have to look at a lot 
of issues that have to do with the reform 
movement and consider w^hether we 
have the basis for implementing them. 
Or perhaps we have to look seriously at 
what it takes to make those things work 
and look at whether we're talking about 
panaceas that will fail us, or else we will 
once again be 
no further 
ahead. One 
last comment, 
I'm seeing in- 
creasing num- 
bers of rich 
children leave 
the public 
schools. I'm 
afraid we will 
destroy our 
public school 
system if we 
don't step back 
and say ... it's 

not just a majority/minority issue, it's a 
rich/poor issue. If.we don't find ways to 
make these things work better, we may 
end up destroying something without 
meaning to destroy it. 
I'm ready to respond. I'm not sure that I 
can really do justice to your question, 
Carolyn, because it may be more sophis- 
ticated than my answer. But it seems to 
me that when I speak of ready ... well, 
let's go back. The context was that we 
may have no curriculum that is just for 




gifted children, and I'm really hard- 
pressed personally to find something that 
is just good for gifted children. I can go 
back to the old thinking skills days when 
we used critical thinking as a benchmark 
for a gifted program. We said we'd do it 
because we have gifted kids and the rest 
of you can kind of wallow around in 
basic skills. The reality is that the only 
reason that we did it was because nobody 
else wanted to do it or that we gave claim 
to it sooner and started to do it, and it be- 
came our terri- 
tory. But it was 
never the intent, 
I don't believe at 
least from my 
perspective, that 
critical thinking 
was ever meant 
to be just for 
gifted kids. So 
when we talk 
about readiness, 
I'm not referring 
to a general 
readiness for 
learning, but in- 
stead a specific readiness for tasks. 

I think the acceleration model as- 
sumes a general readiness for all learn- 
ing, and it lets students go as fast and as 
far as they need to go. If you're looking 
at readiness in my context, independent 
study, for example, is for all students, but 
some of our students will be ready to do 
this sooner than others. If you then apply 
it to gifted children, you're talking about 
the fact that they come with a larger bank 
of knowledge, and they have some pre- 
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requisite skills and ability to access infor- 
mation. They have the commitment to 
the task. That's where the readiness 
comes in, 

Carolyn, I want to take issue with 
you, though, about the regular or the core 
curriculum. The first news that 1 ever 
had about a national report came via a 
very long pipeline. Since I live in Califor- 
nia and Washmgton is far away, even 
telephone information can get distorted 
by the time it reaches the west coast. One 
of the things that we heard was the fact 
that there was a concern for academic 
rigor and that there was a comment that 
gifted programs had been process-ori- 
ented more than content-based. Also, 
there was discussion about the fact that 
the core curriculum had gotten better, or 
at least in definition and state frame- 
works it's gotten better. In practice it 
may be still lacking. 

One of the things that I took hold 
of was this comment because I think that 
we have an obligation as we deal with 
gifted education and curriculum for 
gifted kids, to look at the spill-over and 
contagion factor. So if we start with our 
curriculum, and we use that as the basis 
of talking about differentiation in depth 
with complexity, at he same time we 
provide opportunity to increase the value 
or that core curriculum for larger num- 
bers of students. 1 don't know if that 
plays exactly into what you ... 
CC: 1 don't think 1 disagree with you on that. 
1 think my question is not what's on pa- 
per; it's what's implemented. 1 sec those 
as very different issues, and I find it dif- 
ficult as a teacher of gifted to play off of 
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something that only exists on paper 
when, in fact, the kids may not be getting 
it in reality in their classroom. 1 think on 
paper 1 would agree with you. There 
have been efforts in most of the profes- 
sional associations to upgrade what is the 
paper curriculum over the last five years 
or so. What 1 have more difficulty with is 
what's actually been implemented in 
schools and how we would build on that. 

But 1 think I would also agree with 
you that there is no curriculum that I can 
identify that 1 could say oh - it's like the 
books in the library. It used to be, these 
are the books for the gifted teachers, and 
these are the books that everybody else 
can use. That should never exist. That's 
a ridiculous assumption on their part, I 
think. 1 don't disagree that you don't 
build on good, solid core curriculum. 
HP: Bob. 

RS: 1 thought your comment about the medi- 
cal model was interesting, so 1 had a few 
comments on it. 1 think we can learn a lot 
from the medical model, and 1 think that 
Carolyn's point about the importance of 
testing programs is really good and one 
I've also been concerned about, that there 
are an awful lot of programs that are 
used. 1 am somewhat involved in the 
thinking skills business, and many of 
those programs have never been tested. 
What's worse is that some of the origina- 
tors of the programs go out of their way 
to make sure that they won't be tested. 
They become more entrepreneurs than 
they do anythmg else, so 1 think that 
there's much to be said for demanding 
some evidence of how a program works 
and with whom. So 1 really like that 



point But I was thinking about the medi- 
cal model and some other implications of 
it, and I think we have as much to learn 
from it that's negative as positive. So I 
just wanted to expand on the metaphor 
of it beyond what I'm sure Carolyn 
meant, or should have meant, or would 
have meant, or even will mean. 

I think there are a lot of things 
about it that we shouldn't use. One is the 
notion that kids who are not achieving as 
well as we would like or who are not get- 
ting high scores on IQ tests or whatever 
somehow have a kind of disease. Be- 
cause I think that's what a lot of people 
think. They either call them retarded or 
disabled or stupid or weird or unable, but 
whatever you call them, it's as though 
there's something wrong with them and 
they ought to be shunted aside. 

I think that one of the things we've 
learned is that there are lots of kinds of 
abilities and talents. If students don't do 
well on a certain predictor of perfor- ES: 
mance in a unidimensional model, the 
predictor becomes more important than 
the criterion. If they are high achievers, 
but they have a low IQ, you call them 
overachievers. It's like there's something 
wrong with those kids, and you want to 
find out why they're achieving too high 
so that you can fix whatever's wrong 
with them and get them back to where 
they should be. So there is this kind of 
disease notion about kids. You don't 
want to admit them into your program 
because they don't have a high IQ, or into 
your school, or you don't want your kid 
to marry one. 



So I think that we should avoid 
the notion that if a kid does not do well in 
a unidimensional criterion, the child 
must be diseased, instead of our looking 
for the more positive side and asking 
what's right about these kids. What 
w^e've found in our work, is that often 
there are a lot of other strengths and if 
you don't look for them, you never find 
them. 

I just want to say I'm not only talk- 
ing about other people. When I started 
teaching, a lot of the students I had, I 
didn't think were very good. I wondered 
how they ever got into Yale. As I started 
expanding my own thinking with the 
triarchic theory and the theory of think- 
ing styles and I started teaching statistics, 
not only algebraically, which is my own 
way of thinking, but geometrically, a lot 
of the kids who I thought were math- 
ematically diseased actually turned out 
to be pretty good. 

I would like to make a statement about 
Carolyn's comment about the rich/poor 
issue. Let me see if I can illustrate it this 
way. I've had an opportunity to work 
with districts in high income areas, some 
of which do very well with students as 
measured by standardized test scores 
and are very happy with themselves and 
happy with the products that they pro- 
duce. In examining what they do with 
and for students, it occurs to me that if we 
were to take out of those schools all of the 
students that come from advantaged 
homes and place in those exact same 
schools, poor children, economically dis- 
advantaged children, the districts 
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wouldn't look very good at all This sug- 
gests to me a couple of things. One is that 
we haven't worked with teachers in a 
way that helps them understand how to 
teach children, how to start with the chil- 
dren where they are, know what their 
goals are for the children, and know how 
to get there. 

We have teachers saying, "When 
we see those districts begin to change, 
and poor children begin to be integrated 
into those schools, what are these chil- 
dren doing here?" They are not ready; 
they are not prepared. If we look at 
gifted programs in those areas, much of 
what we do in gifted programs is to ex- 
pect for entrance into the program, cer- 
tain levels of performance. If children 
don't live up to those levels of perfor- 
mance, we have teachers saying, "What 
are they doing in my class? What are 
they doing in my program? They are not 
ready." We have to begin to see gifted 
education as working with children who 
have ability, whether they are achieving 
or not. That, to my mind, speaks to het- 
erogeneity. 

Back to the rich/poor issue — if 
we examine carefully what's happening 
in some of those districts for the 
advantaged children, often we find that 
the districts really aren't stretching the 
children to the levels of which they are 
capable. So, we have to look at our role 
in gifted education as working with abil- 
ity whenever and however we can find it. 
Yes, with goals and standards in mind, 
but, we must realize that we cannot use 
exactly the same approaches with every- 
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body. Because after all, one of the out- 
comes we should expect from gifted pro- 
grams is that students grow in their 
abilities to learn. Another outcome is that 
they understand and know what school 
is about and what's expected of them. 
We neea to help them learn how to take 
responsibility for their own learning. We 
may not see the same growth in the same 
way, at the same time in all our students, 
and that should be all right. This means 
we have to look at a variety of kinds of 
grouping arrangements. We have to look 
at a variety of approaches. But, we have 
to have in mind the same overall goals for 
students. 

HP: Let me pursue that a little by asking you 
a question here. What we've had since 
the Marland Report is lot of rhetoric 
about minority children, disadvantaged 
children. We have to do better. At this 
point National Excellence says we have to 
do better. What's better? What do we 
have to do? One of the things that we 
have to recognize is the tremendous di- 
versity among minority populations. We 
categorize them as African American, 
Hispanic, Native American, Asian 
American and so forth, and as if they 
each were homogeneous, ignoring the 
tremendous diversity among them. 
What advice would you have for school 
people in terms of the reco runendations 
they might make based on the national 
report? How we might get away from 
the rhetoric? Having worked on the Title 
I, Chapter I programs for 28 years now, 
planners are just now coming around to 
where I think they should be. 



ES: I'll mention a couple things I think we 
need to do. One of them is to thoroughly 
examine what we're doing now and look 
at it with clear, unshaded, open eyes. 
That means we have to look not only at 
our curriculum and our approaches, but 
our attitudes and underlying beliefs. Let 
me say, I don't mean looking at our atti- 
tudes and beliefs the way we did in the 
60s and 70s, when everybody was point- 
ing fingers at everybody and you're a 
this, you're a racist, you're a that — that 
doesn't help. I 
think the ex- 
amination of 
our attitudes 
and beliefs has 
to be done in an 
environment 
that is safe and 
that is free of re- 
crimination. 
We all, as teach- 
ers and as edu- 
cators bring our 
cultural views, 
whatever they 
are, to our 

teaching. It is extremely important that we 
examine the philosophical underpinnings 
of the way we teach and what we teach, be- 
cause unless we can examine our beliefs 
about that and hold those beliefs out for 
ourselves to look at, there's not a way to 
truly understand what we are doing and how 
that may or may not affect children. So that's 
very important. Examining what we're doing 
now and why we'n.^ doing that might help us 
point to what we need to change. 




I think a second thing is, we have 
to recognize that with poor children es- 
pecially, we need to begin looking for 
and developing talent at the earliest pos- 
sible age. This means that we have to 
have all teachers, regular classroom 
teachers, not just teachers of the gifted, 
using strategies and approaches which 
nurture and develop ability. We need to 
focus not just on cognitive, but also on 
affective development, as well. Without 
the personal connectedness to their learn- 
ing, we're not 
going to draw 
out from chil- 
dren the 
strengths that 
they can bring to 
bear on their 
learning. So, 
starting early 
with nurturing 
environments, 
and beginning to 
look at talent 
pool develop- 
ment at a very 
early age is ex- 
tremely important. At the same time, we 
cannot also expect all children to develop 
at the same rate, in the same way, so there 
has to be a lot of flexibility there. 

A third thing is that as teachers, 
we need to have a much wider range of 
teaching skills, strategies, approaches, 
than most of us have. There needs to be 
continuing education so as teachers de- 
x'clop this great big tool kit of strategies 
and, like the mechanic who uses one tool 
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f-^r this and another tool for that, know 
why we're using each, what it does, for 
whom and why. 
SK: Obviously, those of us familiar with this 
problem are dealing with it in a variety of 
practical ways. And, so I want to offer 
some suggestions in a curriculum. All cur- 
riculum is a means-ends relationsliip and I 
think that, Harr\^ you've taught me that 
there needs to be a set of ends or results that 
we want to accomplish and there is, as 
Elinor just said, a variety of means to 
those ends. One of the things we don't 
want to get involved in is a culturally di- 
verse program for gifted students which 
has separate curricula for each type of diver- 
sity, I think that was Harry's point. So, 
here are some suggestions I would offer. 

One is, we need to look at the 
value constructs for the kinds of things 
we are holding up as ends. One of the 
results or ends for our quality gifted pro- 
gram, or for curriculum in general, is to 
develop critical thinking skills in stu- 
dents about complex issues. That means 
different things to different children in 
different cultures. We need to look at the 
value constructs that students carry with 
them. There are cultures that we deal 
with that to be critical, is considered rude. 
And to think critically is considered arro- 
gant. Unless you start to look at the cul- 
tural meaning of that, we are never going 
to move students along in a way that is 
individualized and particular to their 
culture and consistent with the standard 
or result that we want. 
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Secondly, I think we need to look 
at cluster learning. By cluster learning, 
what we're talking about and what we're 
practicing, is that our gifted students are 
learning from two cultures simulta- 
neously. For example, one of the out- 
comes we want for kids is to understand 
different genres and look at the relation- 
ships between these different types of 
writing or forms of communication. So, 
we have a student from Russia who is 
reading Russian fairy tales and reading 
the fairy tales that we hold as classics si- 
multaneously. So that you're really par- 
allel teaching or clustering. Learning 
about the important elements of history 
and the power struggles in our own 
country, looking at the power struggles in 
their country, looking at this simulta- 
neously or by parallel or cluster learning. 

A third thing is the old concept of 
usability. I think that many of our par- 
ents in the inner city, who represent a 
fairly diverse population, see the gifted 
program as absolutely unreal folly. They 
see it as having no value for their kids. 
They see the gifted program as an entry 
into college, but they do not necessarily 
have college aspirations for their kids. 
For regardless of what reasons it is, that's 
what they hold. What we need to do is 
tell them how usable the knowledge that 
one gains in the gifted educaHonal pro 
gram is, for whatever you need to do. 
Students take Advanced Placement 
courses or independent study research or 
design their own experiments. They 
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learn that learning is useable whether 
they plan to drive a truck or go to a ma- 
jor university. 

And, last, I think we need to look 
at sheltered English and its relationship 
to significant, advanced content. A lot of 
teachers are saying that until students 
learn English, or until they value this, or 
until they have this broad background, 
students can't possibly enter into gifted 
educational curriculum. We have taught, 
with only pictures, an advanced biology 
course, to a kid 
that speaks no 
English at all. 
This student is 
learning from 
pictures, ad- 
vanced con- 
cepts of biology 
through shel- 
tered ap- 
proaches. 

So, we 
can hold on to 
the ends. Be- 
cause one of the 
things our par- 
ents of majority culture, of gifted kids are 
saying, is that schools are going to dissi- 
pate the intent, the value, the importance, 
of gifted programs by letting in diversity. 
What we are saying is giftedness is gift- 
edness across the cultures. We're hold- 
ing the ends constant, but we're bringing 
the means to those ends appropriately to 
a variety of cultures. 
I spent all of my life, except for the time in 
which I was in university training, work- 
ing directly with parents in minority and 




disadvantaged communities. I'm consis- 
tently impressed with the wisdom and 
common sense in those families as they 
approach the education of their children. 
When we create real dialogue with those 
communities c;-id with those parents, 1 
think we get insight into both gifted fami- 
lies, gifted parents, and gifted children. 
One of the things that school districts in 
Texas must do is to create the means by 
which they can establish real communi- 
cation, real dialogue, and real partner- 
ships with 
parents and fami- 
lies that are not 
culturally, lin- 
guistically, educa- 
tionally, or 
social-economi- 
cally empowered 
to create a rela- 
tionship with the 
school. 

I men- 
tioned in my ear- 
lier comments 
that I see three 
configurations of 
school district readiness for the diverse 
populations. I get this impression from 
reading proposals. Often, you will see a 
situation, as in El Paso or Brownsville, 
where the problems are very complex. 
You tend to have a heterogeneous popu- 
lation, and you have a long history of the 
community trying to deal with those is- 
sues. Then you have Dallas and Houston 
where there are trr-mendous and rapid 
changes in population and real lags in the 
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capacity of the school district to deal with 
the population and the changes that have 
occurred. 

Then there are the school districts 
in which the population shift hit in the 
last five years. They don't know what hit 
them. Ten miles down the road from that 
school district, there may be another 
school district that says, "Well that's not 
an isoue for me." But you know what? 
Five years from now, you're going to be 
in the same situation as your neighbor. I 
think that all of those school districts are 
dealing with rapidly changing circum- 
stances. 

I think that some level of forgive- 
ness of ourselves for not having all of the 
answers is in order. But forgiveness for 
not having all of the answers is not for- 
giveness for denying that the challenge 
exists. Now given that context, it seems 
to me that we are best informed by a 
range of practices that have surfaced 
from highly successful efforts to educate 
culturally different children. 

I spent three years at the American 
Council On Education in Washington, D.C., 
and what is very dear is that we are not tap- 
ping the level of giftedness that exists in cul- 
turally different communities. The 
numbers simply tell us that, we're not 
capturing the giftedness that is there. 
Whether it is giftedness expressed in the 
sophisticated ways of contemporary 
American society, or giftedness that is the 
human potential that exists in people who 
do not have access to the resources of mod- 
em technological society, giftedness is there, 
and we're not tapping it, and we need des- 
perately to do so for all of our sakes. 



I think that if we look across those 
programs that are succeeding-programs 
like those that exist at historically black 
colleges and universities that have been 
developed for about twenty years— 
Xavier University is producing the larg- 
est number of black candidates for 
medical school of any institution in the 
United States of America. Small histori- 
cally black colleges produce more candi- 
dates for medical school, individuals 
who successfully complete medical 
school, than other institutions in the 
United States. They take kids who score 
700, 750, and 850 on their SAT's, so 
they're not taking the cream of the crop. 
The cream is going to other institutions, 
and the African American students are 
not doing as well in other institutions. 

There is a climate and environ- 
ment that is highly personalized with the 
values, the belief system of the institution 
that these youngsters are capable. The 
institution puts in place very high expec- 
tations for ultimate outcomes for these 
students. There is not a watering down; 
there is not a dumbing down of curricu- 
lum; there are high expectations commu- 
nicated in highly personal, culturally 
appropriate ways to these students. 
Also, there are strong preparation and 
enriched curriculum, the kind of curricu- 
lum and leaming we want for gifted stu- 
dents, but we're saying it really works for 
all students. 

I'm not suggesting that the stu- 
dents that come out of Xavier and go to 
medical school, by definition, are gifted 
students. What I am saying is that when 
you have high expectations and an en- 
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riched curriculum, commimicated in ways 
that affirm the student, both culturally and 
individually, that affirmation meets some 
very basic needs. As I looked at those ele- 
ments of Xavier University's program, I also 
saw that those same kinds of elements-high 
expectations and enriched st'ong interactix^e 
high-standard curriculum-were present in 
almost e\'ery other successful program fc> 
cused on increasing achievement for minor- 
ity students. It's simple. What's frustrating 
is that it's ob\ious, and yet it is very hard to 
implement. I would suggest one of the rea- 
sons it is very hard to implement is because 
our schools not only need restructuring in 
terms of the way kids are taught and al- 
lowed to grow and learn and be active 
leamers and be part of an educational and RS: 
an intellectual community, but also because 
our schools are \'ery pcx^rly organized and 
depersonalized. This is very countcrpro- 
ducti\'e, particularly for children who come 
from higWy interpersonal cultures. 

If we're going to make this program 
work for minority students who are gifted, 
we're going to have to look at some of the 
underlying values in terms of the way Texas 
is educating its children. When the school 
boards make the decision to keep schools 
large in order to have an outstanding foot- 
ball team, that's not the kind of intellectual 
environment we need for gifted children, 
whether they're minority or not. 

Kids from privileged homes that 
have intellectual commitment and high 
standards are going to pass in most em'iron- 
ments. Kids who don't have that at home 
are going to have a great deal of difficulty. 
We need to look at the ways in which we 



thii\k about teachers and parents as intellec- 
tual partners in this enterprise. You may be 
looking at an inner city mother with an 
eighth grade education, but she knows you 
can talk to her with respect. You can talk to 
her and be open to her understanding of in- 
tellectual constructs. You will find that part- 
ner in her or that enterprise that is needed 
to support the child. If you talk with recent 
immigrants from Mexico, legal or illegal, 
and you establish a dialogue about what 
goes on in a child's mind and what they 
want for their children, you will find that 
partner. We have to get away from simply 
looking at giftedness as measured by a 
child's ability to give us the cinswers accord- 
ing to our own slant on intelligence. 
1 just wanted to elaborate on a few of your 
remarks because they were so good. I 
wanted to mention a few things that I think 
support your ideas. One is a personal expe- 
rience. As someone who started off in 
school getting low I.Q. test scores, I know 
that you don't have to be a minority group 
member to experience a lot of the things we 
are discussing. When I had low I.Q. test 
scores in early elementary school, my teach- 
ers thought I was pretty much a dope and 
they treated me unkindly. The funny thing 
was that I learned to give them back what 
they wanted because I wanted to please 
them. They wanted someone who was a C 
student, I gave them a C student. They were 
happy; I was happy; and everyone was 
happy. So, I think that these issues may 
apply particularly to minority group 
people. We should remember that if you 
don't expect much from a person, that's 
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what you get. people. We should remember 
that if you don't expect much from a person, 
that's what you get. 

My fourth grade teacher changed 
my life, because she believed I could do bet- 
ter, and I wanted to do better. I really liked 
her. The interesting thing was that I started 
doing A work, but the only person respon- 
sible was me. Because up to the point 
where I had this teacher, I didn't think I 
could do it. So 1 think that the points tliat the 
other speakers have made about how you 
get what you expect are really good points. 
Tve seen it in my own life, and I think there 
are experiences that support that. 

I wanted to mention a study that 
shows this doesn't only apply to intellectual 
abilities, even though we're concentrating 
on that. Guys were asked to call women, 
and they were given descriptions of what 
the women were like before they called. 
Some of the women were described as at- 
tractive, nice, and agreeable, and some were 
described in non-favorable terms. The con- 
versations were recorded, and as you can 
probably guess, the descriptions were ran- 
domly paired with women. Of course, it's a 
psychology experiment. Afterward, other 
people listened to the transcripts; they just 
listened to the women talking and were 
asked to rate the women on the attributes by 
which they were described. Here's the in- 
teresting thing: the women were described 
by these people who knew nothing about 
the experiment in the same way that they 
had been described to the guys who made 
the call. In other words, they started acting 
like the guys had expected them to act. The 
guys treated some of them as if they were 
not very attractive and not very nice, and 
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they started to act that way. Others were 
treated as attractive and really nice, and 
they started to act that way. It's another 
example of how you get from a person be- 
havior consistent with the way that you 
treat them. If someone is repeatedly treated 
as not attractive and not worthwhile, or 
w^hatever, that's what you get. 

I wanted to mention something 
about a study we did that's supportive of 
things other people said. We found that 
different ethnic groups have different con- 
ceptions of what it means to be a smart kid. 
Some emphasize more social, cultural, and per- 
sonal skills, and some emphasize more straight, 
academic skills. We also looked at teachers' con- 
ceptions of what it means to be a smart kid. The 
results were very clear. The more the ethnic 
group's conception of what it means to be a 
smart kid matched the teacher's conception, the 
better the kids did in school. The ironic thing is 
that the teachers were emphasizing the strictly 
academic part of intelligence. 

What bothered me is that when you get 
out of school, there's more to intelligence than 
getting good grades. You have to get along with 
other people; you have to get along with super- 
visors; you have to learn how to mike things 
work for you in the world, how to get a bigger 
office, how to get promoted, and how to get a 
salary increase. And the kids whose groups 
emphasized those kinds of skills were being 
downgraded in the classroom. 

Every time I go to France or a country 
where I speak the language a little, but not very 
well, I feel as if I lose about 20 or 30 1.Q. points. 
As I interact with people more and more, they 
look at me as though I were dumber and 
dumber. I don't speak the language very well, 
and I feel as if I'm in a box. I'm confined and if 



I could comniunicate what I'm really like, they 
would think more of me. Well, I have a big ad- 
vantage. They kno\*' I'm a professor of psychol- 
ogy at Yale. So I go in with a big advantage. But 
kids you teach who don't have English as a na- 
tive language, don't have that advantage and 
they're probably feeling the same way you 
would feel if you went to France. 
CC: I want to ask Bob a qu estion. This is a test, 
okay? One of the things I agree with that ev- 
eryone has said, is that people's expectations 
for people's behavior, really has an influence 
on how those people perform. 

But, I also know that we have in our 
midst, not here, just outside of us; racists, sex- 
ists, and elitists and, that changing racists', 
sexists', and elitists' beliefs and attitudes has 
to be extraordinarily difficult. I happen to 
have the great experience of missing our 
school of education retreat this fall, because it 
was on sexism and how we're going to elimi- 
nate sexism in the school of education. All I 
can say, is that for the next month I was sorry 
I was a woman. I sensed that the values, the 
attitudes, and the beliefs after that retreat 
^were stronger than they were before the fac- 
ulty went into the retreat. Those people who 
were feminist became more feminist, those 
people who were anti-feminists, became more 
anti-feminists. And so, a lot of what we have 
said here this morning, is that we have to 
change those attitudes, values, and beliefs, 
and there are good ways of doing it, and there 
are bad ways of doing it. 

I know you categorize yourself as a 
cognitive psychologist, but now for a minute, 
I want to talk about personality. How do we 
work on people's attitudes, values, and beliefs 
in an effective way and not a counter-produc- 



tive way, so that people can start ^ee other 
people as having talents and values, or having 
talents that all people value. 
RS: I think there are a few things we can do. There's 
been research on persuasion. If you give people 
just one side, it tends to polarize the people that 
don't beli* :ve in that side. In other words, what 
they'r-s ^oing to do is rehearse the arguments 
against whatever you say. So, in fact when you 
say it's wrong, it's wrong and here are fifty rea- 
sons why it's wrong, what they do is rehearse 
the arguments that they've learned to counter in 
order to fortify their beliefs. That's why most of 
the arguments about abortion, birth control, or 
whatever never get anywhere. The other people 
are sitting there thinking of reasons why they 
know this is bull. 

So, one thing that I think you can do is 
rehearse both sides of the argument. That is, 
concentrate on why people believe that in the 
first place. Instead of just saying why it's all 
wrong, talk about those beliefs, where they 
come from, why people have them. Talk 
about both points; don't just talk about their 
beliefs as racism. No one thinks they're a rac- 
ist. No one tliinks they're a sexist. I think you 
have to talk about how people got to where they 
are to get them to where you want them to go. 

I think there is a second thing you can 
do that's very effective, because I dor . chink 
people respond that well to arguments any- 
way. One thing I think is effective is to do role 
modeling and simulation exercises you know 
you should do with kids. Put the people in 
the places of the people that have been in 
these experiences. Simulate or role model 
what it's like to be on the receiving end. Then 
I think that people experience racism, rather 
than just hearing about it intellectually. 
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A third thing you can do is to remem- 
ber that you're not going to change every- 
body. Introducing them to the ideas in a 
balanced way is a start toward making a 
change, but you're not going to get a pill ef- 
fect any more with teachers than you would 
with a kid. It takes time. 
BC: I was going to comment before Carolyn gave 
Bob a test that I really would like the audience 
to understand that some of us on this panel 
actually scored very high on tests very early 
in our schooling. It was my experience to 
score very high on almost every test that I 
took. Interestingly enough, my father only 
went to the third grade, but he was off the 
charts on any test he took. He could hardly 
spell. He was an avid reader. That's a whole HP: 
other story. 

I became convinced about the inad- 
equacy of testing when I grew up in a school 
that was 100% Hispanic, because I got the 
highest scores on tests of mechanical ability 
and homemaking. I'm neither an engineer nor 
a domestic. I think the point that I want to 
make is on the question of how do you change 
people? I tell my class we're all in the process 
of recovering from our history, and we need 
to approach it in that sense, the sense that we 
are all learning. We are all on a personal jour- 
ney to try to gain understanding of those is- 
sues, and we need to forgive ourselves for 
some of the gaps in our understanding. I have 
many biases that I am trying to get over, and 
I seek to fill those gaps not only by reading 
and trying to learn about other people, but 
also by direct personal experience. 

If you can get over the fear of the un- 
known and have direct personal experiences 
and look for intelligence in a broad array of 



individuals from as many backgrounds as 
you can find, then I think you can be open to 
change in attitudes and values. I think also 
that when we're talking about gifted and tal- 
ented education, we really are talking about 
what Sandy suggested, and that is, getting rid 
of some of the anti-intellectualism in our edu- 
cational system. While I think concepts are 
not as powerful as beliefs, I think that if we 
approach the issue of coming to learn about 
other cultures with that same kind of intellec- 
tual discipline that we talk about instilling in 
our students, we can begin to expand the 
practices by which we look at intellectual abil- 
ity, creative ability, and practical ability in 
people who are not mirrors of ourselves. 
I want to close this session with one or two 
comments. One is that I was very lucky in 
that I was bom before they invented intelli- 
gence tests. Since I never have taken an intel- 
ligence test in my life, I didn't have to worry 
about whether I was of low intelligence or 
high intelligence. 

The second comment is that I hope 
that as we go along today, we keep in mind 
that we're not beginning de novo. We're not 
inventing new programs; we're not inventing 
new schools; or we shouldn't be. We have a 
faculty; we have community; we have stu- 
dents who are here. We can't simply wipe 
them away and start with some ideal. I want 
us to keep in mind that there is a national re- 
port that is only good in the way that it stimu- 
lates us to think about our local and state 
situations. I hope that you think about 
what to use from this national report in 
order to go back to your community and 
work with your parents and teachers to 
make changes and improvements. Re- 
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membering that it is your faculty, your 
community, your student body, and your 
state legislature with which you've got to 
work, what are you going to recommend 
for them to do? What are you going to do 
to make use of the stimulation that a na- 
tional report can give? 



Editor's Note: A limited number of copies of Na- 
tional Excellence: A Case for Dei^eloping America s Tal- 
ent are available from the Division of Gifted/ 
Talented Education. Requests may be made by call- 
ing the G/T office at 512-463-9455. 
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